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THE PLEDGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



L 



AiTOB-partitig with his sister, as related 
in the Jaet chapter of **The History of the 
Bottlcj" Jamea Latimer walked the streets 
for an hour, and then sought lodgings in a 
low tayem. The interview with Agnesj 
and the visit to his wretched father, soher- 
ed his feelings J and when^ that night, he 
sat alone in the small chamber to which he 
had been assigned, his leflections were sad 
and painful. Depraved as he was, a thought 
of the still lower deep into which tbe sister 
whose love for, and care over him during a 
part of his wretched childhood, had become^ 
as year after year went by, a deater and 
dearer remembrance, dislnrbed him deeply, 
and he etroTCj hut in vain, to drive the 
thought from his mind* It haunted him 
like a spectre, and made a low shudder^ at 
times, go thrilling to his heart- 

During the night he had troubled dreams. 
He saw Agnes in peril, but had no power 
to save her. He awoke, twice, with her 
fearful cries ringing in his ears; and slept 
again* to dream of kindred horrors. Then 
came, ton, in that night of dreaming miseryj 
the wild, horror-stricken face of his father^ 
and he could not turn from the blasting sight. 

The hlessed day at laet came j and when 
James Latimer met at table the few board- 
ers who congregated in that low haunt of 
vice where he had taken tip a temporary 
abode, they spoke of a horrible murder that 
had been committed during the night upon 
the hodj of an unfortuaate girl. But it did 



not once occut to him that the victim was 
Agnes ; for they spoke of the girl by name^ 
and it was not that of bis sister. 

After breakfast James went out to meet 
Agnes according to appointment. But, al- 
though he remained in the neighborhood 
where she bad promised to see him, for two 
hours after the time at which she had 
agreed to be there, she did not make her 
appearance, and James wandered off to 
other parts of the city, with an oppressive 
weight upon his feelings. Two or three 
times during the day, he came back to the 
place where they had agreed to meet ; but 
she was not there. Night came without 
his again seeing her, when he returned for 
lodgings to the tavern where he had e^pent 
his hrst night in the city after an absence 
of many years. Again the conversation 
among the boarders turned upon the mur- 
der that had been committed; still it did 
not occur to James that the wretched vic- 
tim might be no other than his fallen sister, 
until one of those present happened to say 
that of course the name by which she waa 
known was not her real one. Then tbe 
fear came thrilling upon the heart of James, 
that the murdered girl might be Agnes, 

** Did yoQ see her ?" he a^ked, in a voice 
that was calm only as the result of an 
effort, speaking to one who seemed to 
know more about tbe affair than the rest. 

"Yes,*' he replied. **I waa at ibe 
house to day." 
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" Was she very young ;" inquired 
James. 

" Yes ; quite a young thing." 

" What kind of eyes and hair ?" 

« Very dark." 

"Is she buriea yell" asked James, 
evincing some agitation, and rising up as 
he spoke. 

" No ; I believe not." 

" Where is the house ?" 

The mai^ gave him minute directions, 
and James started off with a trembling 
heart. One glance at the mangled body 
sufficed to tell him the dreadful truth. He 
looked at it but for a moment, and then, 
with a feeling of horror, turned away. 
And even as he did so, while yet the terri- 
ble object he had looked upon was dis- 
tinctly before his eyes, the feeling he could 
not utter in words, nor even let form to it- 
self a thought, accorded with this senti- 
ment — " It is better for her to die than to 
live as she was living." 

From the house where his murdered 
sister lay, James went back, with a sad 
heart, to his lodging place. He had three 
shillings in his pocket, the balance that re- 
mained of the small sum of money given 
him by Agnes. After that was gone, he 
knew not from whence the means of living 
were to come. To none of the rough oc- 
cupants of the boarding house he had 
selected, did he mention the dreadful truth 
he had discovered, though some who 
noticed him more closely than the rest, saw 
that something painful was on his mind. 
He passed another unhappy and almost 
sleepless night, and appeared, on the next 
morning, evidently exceedingly disturbed 
in mind. 

" What are you going to do with your- 
self, my lad ?" said one of the boarders to 
James, as he walked out into the street 
with him after breakfast. 

"Drown myself, I believe," replied 
James, moodily. 

" That's a poor kind of business, in my 
opinion," returned the man, " and doesn't 
pay. — Are you out of money ?" 
" Yes." 



" Have you friends in the city 1" 

« No." 

" Are you willing to do anything 1" 

" Yes ; if I can get anything to do. I 
don't want to starve." 

"Well, my lad," returned the man; 
"I am going to open a public house to- 
morrow, and want a smart chap to help me 
at the bar. Will you come ?" 

" Of course I will. But what will you 
give me ?" 

" Two dollars a week and find you." 

" That'll do, I guess." 

" Very well. To-morrow we'll begin." 

And on the morrow they did begin, by 
opening a new avenue through which men 
could go, body and soul, to destruction. 

The new drinking house soon had its 
customers of all grades, and James soon 
began to feel perfectly at home in the pes- 
tilent atmosphere he was breathing. But, 
when the bustle and excitement of the day 
were over, and he was alone with himself 
again, thoughts of his murdered sister and 
mad father, and a remembrance of the 
cause which led to such horrible conse- 
quences, oppressed and disturbed him ; and 
there were times when he wished himself 
back again in the quiet home he had left 
far off in the country. But, daily familiar- 
ity with vicious company, and the daily 
habit of drinking what he wanted at the 
bar, soon began to bear him down to a 
lower deep than any into which he had yet 
descended, and to render his feelings and 
perceptions still more obtuse. He had en- 
tered a school of vice, and was proving 
himself an apt scholar. 

It is not our intention to trace, step by 
step, the progress which James Latimer 
made in the downward road. That would 
take up too much time, and not at all aid in 
the purpose we have in view. We have 
seen his entrance, and we know, too well, 
to what depth of degradation and misery 
the way leads. 

In a year the lad had changed sadly for 
the worse. He had learned to drink to in- 
toxication, and associate with persons of 
the vilest character. His father who had 
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1»een rained hj the bottle, entered the broad 
'road to destruction late in life, as compared 
with his age. What hope was there, then, 
for the son ? It was but as a feeble, glim- 
mering light. During the first year of his 
downward course, James continued to 
serve customers at the bar of the man who 
had opened the new drinking house ; but 
he had become so debased, kept such vile 
company, and was so quarrelsome in his 
temper, that even this drunkard-maker was 
compelled to threaten him with a discharge 
from his employment, if he did not mend 
both his habits and his manners. 

Before the second year had rolled round, 
this threat was put into execution, 'and 
James Latimer was again adrift. For a 
few months he loitered about the city, 
harboring in dens of infamy, and consort- 
ing with wretches of the vilest and most 
degraded character. Sometimes he had 
food, and sometimes went for days with 
scarcely enough to sustain nature. Amid 
all, he managed to get liquor, and was for 
more than half of his time, in a state of 
partial or complete intoxication. One so 
young and so fallen, could get no employ- 
ment. His very appearance caused all to 
whom, in more lucid moments, he applied, 
to turn from him with a quick denial. He 
was an outcast; and there were times 
when he felt this bitterly. But, even if a 
feeble desire to reform, arose sometimes, 
there was no friend at his side to fan the 
little spark into a flame; no one to take 
him by the hand and lift him gently upon 
his feet, and hold him there until he had 
power to stand alone. 

One morning he crawled out of a misera- 
ble hovel, where, for a few pennies he had 
procured a nighf s shelter, and was moving 
aimlessly along the street, when a voice 
called out, 

" Hallo, Jim ! Isn't your name Latimer ?" 

He looked across the street, and replied 
to a staggering crony who had thus hailed 
liim — 

" Id'no. Flievc it is." 

"Wen, if it is, somebody adrertisef this 
'Bonung that he wants to see you on some 



rery particular business. I saw it in the 

Sun." 

" Wants to see me ?" 

" Yes, if your name is James Latimer." 

" What does he want to see me, for 1" 

" Doesn't say. But you'll see it in the 
Sun, if you'll get one." 

A Sun was bought from a newsboy who 
was passing, and there James read an ad* 
vertisement, earnestly desiring him, if in 
the city, to call at a certain number in a 
certain street, where a person wished to 
see him on a subject that particularly in- 
terested him. 

" I guess they don't catch this lark in that 
way," said James, after reading the adver- 
tisement. 

" Aint you going ?" said his companion. 

"No, indeed. If any body wants me, 
let him find me." 

"What's the matter? Afraid of the 
police ?" 

"No. But it's very strange that any 
body should want to see me. 'Taint for no 
good. Let 'em catch me, if they can. But 
I aint green enough to put my head in any 
of their traps." 

This was young Latimer's first decision. 
He thought of the House of Refuge, and of 
the master from whom he had run away ; 
and did not in the least doubt, but that this 
was a movement to get him back. 

Still he read the advertisement over and 
over again, and referred to it a dozen times 
in an hour. After all, it might not be a 
plan to catch him and take him back to the 
country or the Refuge. This thought 
came next. He studied over it, and 
changed his view of the matter a dozen 
times, and, finally, determined that he 
would go and see who it was that wanted 
him. 

The house bearing the number stated in ■ 
the advertisement, was occupied by a hat- 
ter. James passed and repassed it almost 
twenty times before he ventured to go in. . 
Behind the counter he saw, at work, a 
middle-aged man, with a benevolent, pre- 
possessing eonntenance. Several times the 
man looked at him as he wen* by, and, he 
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thought, fixed his eyes somewhat intently 
npon him. At last he ventured in, and 
said — 

" Did you advertise ^ 

" For James Latimer," quickly spoke up 
the man. " Is that your name 1" 

" Yes sir." 

" Poor young man !" said the hatter in a 
voice of sympathy. "You have indeed 
fallen low." 

There was so much of kindness and 
real sympathy in the tone of voice with 
which this was uttered, that James was af- 
fected by it. 

"It is too true, sir. I am low and 
miserable enough. Heaven help me !" 

" And Heaven alone can help you, my 
young friend," replied the man earnestly. 
" But I will tell you at once what I want 
with you ; for no time is to be lost. Your 
father has been very ill, and has suddenly 
recovered his reason. He wants to see 
you and your sister before he dies. You 
both called to see him, he has learned since 
he became lucid, nearly two years ago, 
and he supposed one or both of you might 
still be in the city. Where is your sister ?" 
James leaned against the counter to sup- 
port himself. He felt his knees tremble. 

" Dead," he replied huskily. 

" Ah ! How long since ?" 

"She was muidered on the very night 
after we called at the hospital." 

The man lifted his hands in painful sur- 
prise. 

" This we had better conceal from your 
father; the shock may be too great for 
him," he said. And then added — "But 
we must get into the stage and go out im- 
mediately. His life is hanging on a thread. 
He was alive I ascertained this morning." 

The man came from behind his counter, 
put on his coat and hat, and started off in 
company with the miserable looking crea- 
ture who had answered his advertisement. 
Young Latimer's clothes were worn and 
^rty, and his whole appearance of a most 
disgusting character. His face showed the 
marks of evil courses as strongly as did his 
garments. 



On their way to the hospital, hut litda 
passed between the young man and the 
benevolent individual who had him in 
charge. When they arrived at the hospital, 
they learned that old Mr. Latimer was 
still alive, though sinking rapidly. With- 
out any delay they were ushered into his 
presence. He was lying upon a bed, sup- 
ported by pillows, and the hospital physi- 
cian and nurse were standing near him. 
As James entered, his father raised himself 
up and looked at him for a moment in- 
tently; then sinking back, he shut his 
eyes and groaned aloud. The son under- 
stood the meaning of this expression d 
pain ; and the groan of his father was like 
the entrance of an arrow into his heart. 

Old Mr. Latimer soon recovered himself, 
and, as his son, who was almost forced to 
the bedside by the person who had accom- 
panied him to the hospital, came and stood 
near him, he again, by the assistance of 
the nurse, arose up partly from his pillow, 
and, extending his hand, grasped that of 
James, while the last tears, and the saddest 
his eyes had ever wept, fell over his face. 

" My poor boy !" he murmured in a low 
tone, that was tremulous with grief. His 
voice choked, and his head sunk upon his 
bosom. In a little while he recovered him- 
self and said, more calmly — 

" My son, to see you so wretched, and 
with so many sad marks of evil about you, 
crushes my heart to the earth; for I — I 
alone — am to bjame ! In an accursed 
hour, when you were a young and happy 
child, the bottle entered, by my hands, our 
pleasant home, and in a few short years 
destroyed your mother and little sister, 
made a madman of your father — ^for I know 
where I am — and turned you and Agnes 
friendless upon a wicked and cruel world. 
But where is Aggy ?" the father asked in 
a changed voice. 

James hesitated a little while, and then 
replied — " She is dead." 

Latimer covered his face with his hands 
and was silent for a few moments. 

" Dead !" he at length murmured. 
" Dead ! It is well. God will forgive her 
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errors, if she have committed any, for she 
mast hare suffered gi^at temptation.'* 
* " James T' resumed the father, arousing 
himself from a state of abstraction, into 
which he had again fallen. ^* James! I 
see too sad evidences of the fact, that you 
have fallen already into the toils of that 
monster evil, intemperance, which cursed 
your father's house ! I have but a little 
while longer to live, my son — even a few 
minutes may be all that are left to me. 
With my dying breath, I implore you to let 
the work of evil which I began, stop where 
it is. Turn, oh turn, from the path in 
■which you are now walking, into the right 
way. Oh ! my boy — my poor boy !" 

The old man's voice choked again, and 
the hue of death passed over his face. 
The nurse laid him back upon the pillow. 
He gasped convulsively for some moments, 
and then became calm, but lay with his 
eyes closed, and his breath coming feebly. 
James saw his lips move, and he leaned 
closer to hear. 

" There is but one hope — the pledge. 
If he would take that !" 

The son heard and understood the mean- 
ing of the Words. The moment this thought 



came whispering from the lips of the dying 
man, he started up eagerly, and groped 
about with his hands. 

** James ! James !" he said, as he grasped 
hold of his boy. " The pledge ! the 
pledge ! They say it is all-powerful to 
save. It is your only hope !" 

The death rattle choked all further utter- 
ance, and old Mr. Latimer fell back, 
heavily, upon his pillow. His spiftt had 
gone to its reward. 

" Sign it !" said a voice, in the ear of the 
son, as he raised himself up from the dead 
body of his father, over which he had bent 
in a passion of grief. James turned, and 
saw the benevolent individual who had 
taken so much pains to find him out and 
bring him to his father, standing with an 
open pledge in one hand and a pen in the 
other. 

" Sign it !" he repeated. " Your £either 
said truly, it is your only hope." 

James took the pen in his trembling hand, 
subscribed his name, and then, bending for- 
ward, with his face down upon the table at 
which he had seated hittself, wept and 
sobbed for a long, long time, like a guilty 
but repentant child. 
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Mr. Aklinoton, the person to whose good 
offices James Latimer was indebted for the 
interview with his father, as just related, 
was not the man to lift a poor human being 
out of the mire and filth of moral pollution, 
inspired by a momentary impulse, and then 
let him fall again, to sink deeper than be- 
fore. No. Benevolence, with him, sprang 
from a religious principle. He was one of 
those temperance men who act not from 
mere enthusiasm, but from a deeply-ground- 
ed and ever-living desire to benefit mankind. 

When James left the building where he 



had witnessed the death of his father, he 
was not permitted to wander away and he 
left to himself again, with all his evil de- 
sires and appetites struggling to regain their 
mastery over him. 

"What are you going to do now, my 
young friend V^ asked Mr. Arlington, as 
they walked away from the hospital. . . 

" Going to do ?" The question had not of 
itself occurred to James, and he was unpre- 
pared to answer it. 

" Yes. Are you engaged in any }aaA «C 
employment t", 
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/*No. .IcaaHgetany thiDgtodoT"' 

^'Wliaicaiiyoiido?" aaked Mr. Arling- 
ton. 

"Dot" 

" Yes. Have yon a trade 1" 

"No sir." 

." What have you done since you were in 
New York V 

" Tve kept bar." 

Ikff. Arlington shook his head. 

" How old are you ?" he asked. 

" Nineteen." 

"Not too late, yet, to leani an honest 
trade, if you are willing to do so." 

" I am willing to do any thing," replied 
James, " rather than lead the wretched life 
I have known in this city." 

" You must go home with me," said Mr. 
Arlington, after thinking a little while, " and 
we will talk this matter all over, and deter- 
mine what is best to be done." 

James looked down at his miserable ap- 
parel, and then shook his head. 

"Why not?" asked this kind friend. 

" I am not fit to go into a decent person's 
house." 

Mr. Arlington understood, very well, that 
clean and decent apparel was absolutely 
necessary fo"" James as a means of sustain- 
ing him in the sudden good resolutions he 
had formed. He knew that even his pledge 
would not hold him up, if his person re- 
mained filthy and his garments unclean. 
And he felt it to be as much a duty to sup- 
ply this absolute want, as to take the initia- 
tive step in his reformation. He therefore 
provided him with an entire new suit of 
coarse, out good clothing ; and then took 
him to a public bath-house that he might 
thoroughly cleanse his person. After this 
he introduced him into his own family and 
kept a watchful eye over him for a few 
days. During this time James was em- 
ployed about the shop ] but Mr. Arlington 
was careful not to send him out upon er- 
rands, except occasionally, for fear that he 
might fall in with some of his old compan- 
ions and be led off by them. One morning, 
aHer James had been with him for about a 
week, Mr. Arlington said — 



" It is not too late for you to learn a trade, 
and I think you had better set about it im- 
mediately. There is nothing like regular 
employment to sustain the mind in its good 
resolutions. Besides, you will soon be a 
man, and must then have the ability to sup- 
port yourself I have an old friend residing 
in Newark, New Jersey, who is a very kind 
man. He carries on the cabinet-making 
business, and, I know, wants an appren- 
tice. If I give you a letter to him, he will 
take you.. What do you think of this V* 

"I am ready to go, sir," was James's 
prompt reply. 

" Very well. To-night I will write a let- 
ter to my friend, Mr. Seymour, and you can 
start for Newark in the boat to-morrow 
morning. You will have a good place, and 
be removed from the temptations of a great 
city like this." 

Gladly did James Latimer embrace this* 
opportunity to get away from the city and 
obtain a good place. Since he had taken 
the pledge, and been introduced among pure- 
minded, virtuous and intelligent persons, his 
mind had felt an earnest desire to become 
as good and as respectable as those around 
him. The offer of so good a place as Mr. 
Arlington represented the one to which he 
was going, to be, and the prospect of ac- 
quiring an honest and profitable trade, ele- 
vated the spirits of the young man, and 
made him feel happier than he had ever 
been since that first innocent period of child- 
hood, ere the bottle came in with its coni- 
panions, sin and misery. 

Mr. Arlington accompanied James to the 
boat on the next day, and after paying hie 
passage to Newark, most earnestly and af- 
fectionately admonished him not to forget 
the pledge he had taken, nor to lose sight, 
for a moment, of the fact, that if he would 
continue steadily to look up, he wouid cer- 
tainly rise into respectability, and become a 
prosperous and happy man. James prom- 
ised every thing, and parted with his bene- 
factor with tears in his eyes. 

It was a bright and beautiful day, and ae 
the boat went rushing through the spark- 
ling water, James experienced a sense of 
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exhilaration and buoyancy that excited his 
wonder. Ha felt like a new being. True 
purposes, and the effort to act from these 
purposes, introduced him into a new and 
purer spiritual association. Passion, evil 
lust, and debasing appetite, were at rest, and 
right thoughts and feelings were ruling in 
his mind. 

" I can and I will lead a better life," he 
said to himself, resolutely. "The way is 
now plain before me, and I will walk in it 
with a firm step." 

When the boat landed at Newark, James 
ttade inquiry for Mr. Seymour, and, on 
finding him, presented his letter of intro- 
duction. Mr. Seymour he thought a much 
graver man than Mr. Arlington, and he did 
not, at first, feel very comfortable in his 
presence . The letter was read twice through 
before a remark was made. 

" Well, young man," said Mr. Seymour, 
at length, looking up at him, and regarding 
him intently. " What my good friend, Mr. 
Arlington, says of your past life doesn't 
piomise much for the future; but the pledge, 
which he says you have taken, promises 
every thing ; though I am afraid you are al- 
most too old to learn my trade as well as you 
ought to know it by the time you are of age. 
However, there is nothing like trying ; and, 
if you will do your best, no doubt in the end 
you will make a good workman." 

"I can only try, sir," returned James, 
soberly. 

" Try. Yes ; if you will try earnestly, 



my young friend, there is no fear. You, 
have entered the right way, and if you dili- 
gently attend to your steps, success, prot- 
perity and happiness will surely be reached. 
Doubtless, you understand that in entering 
my family, you must conform to its rules, 
and be governed by the strictest regard to 
what is orderly and decorous. I permit, 
neither in my shop nor house, the use of 
profane or indecent language. I expect all 
my family to go to church with me regu- 
larly every Sabbath, and to act becomingly 
on that day." 

" Try me, sir !" was the only reply made 
to this by James Latimer. 

" I will try you. Come ! Let me intro- 
duce you into my shop, and to your fellow- 
workmen." 

James followed Mr. Seymour up stairs 
into his workshop. 

" This stout lad," said the cabinet-maker 
to his foreman, " has come over from the 
city to-day, and I have agreed to take him 
as an apprentice and teach him the business. 
Make him as useful about the shop as you 
can, and put him forward as fast as possi- 
ble. You will find him willing and indus- 
trious, and as quiet and orderly, I am sure, 
as any boy in the shop." 

Mr. Seymour then left James with the 
foreman. 

The first fruits of the pledge had become 
apparent. Lidustry had taken the place of 
idleness, and order of disorder. There was 
a good promise for the future. 
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CHAPTER III. 



When Mr. Se3nnour became acquainted, 
more minutely, with the history of James 
Latimer, he had some fears about the con- 
sequences of introducing into his family 
one who had been so familiar with vice, 
and who had fallen so low in the scale of 
degradation. He understood well the force 
of the precept, " Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners;" and he felt, for a 
time, uneasy, lest the evil of the lad's heart 
should break over all recently applied re- 
straints, and others be injured by coming in 
contact with him. Fortunately for all, no 
such unhappy consequences followed . The 
entire removal of James from old scenes 
and companions, a total abstinence from 
that exciter of evil and corrupt passions — 
strong drink — daily useful employment, 
and new and virtuous associations, sus- 
tained him in his good resolutions. 

And yet he was, by no means, free from 
temptations, and they, at times, strong and 
almost over-mastering. Often, the labor 
» he had to undergo for so many hours in 
^i^> ^ . succession, proved irksome, and his thoughts 
M- f ' AYOwld turn to the freedom of other days, 
while his heart pined for the liberty to do 
as he pleased, which he once possessed. 
Mr. Seymour, whose watchful eyes were 
rarely withdrawn from the youth he had 
taken into his family, noticed his changing 
states of mind, and was careful to meet 
them in such a way as best to sustain him 
in the hour of temptation. He early in- 
troduced him into one of the temperance 
societies, and managed to get him interested 
and actively engaged in the cause. James 
needed some excitement of mind, and this 
furnished just what was wanted. Mr. 
Seymour also sent him to night school, for 
his education was extremely defective, 
where he i-apidly improved himself. There 
was a very good library in his master's 
house, and there were also several weekly 
literary and temperance papers taken by 
Mr. Seymour ; these furnished James with 



the right kind of occupation for leisure 
hours, and gradually made impressions 
upon his mind deep enough to obliterate, 
in a good degree, the marks left by passion, 
vice, and debasing sensuality. 

A year in the family and workshop of 
Mr. Seymour, wrought wonders for the 
young man. The distorting marks left 
upon his countenance by a long course of 
evil indulgence, were fast disappearing, and 
giving place to a manly, open, benevolent, 
and elevating expression. He was indus- 
trious and faithful in his work, and quiet, 
orderly and respectful in the family of his 
master. His zeal in the cause of temper- 
ance was a gradually progressing impulse ; 
and from simply being a partaker of its 
benefits, he became an active promoter of 
the cause, and a warm advocate of its doc- 
trines. Wherever there was work to be 
done, you would find young Latimer stand- 
ing ready to enter into it, and with an ear- 
nestness that ensured success to his efforts. 

There was, in the family of Mr. Sey- 
mour, a young girl, not so old by a year or 
two as James, whose kindness had, from 
the first, caused him to regard her with 
feelings of gratitude and good will. All 
that James knew about Mary, was, that 
she was a niece to Mr. Arlington, of whom 
she sometimes spoke in terms of Affection. 
Gradually, the young man became inter- 
ested in Mary Arlington. He regularly 
accompanied her to and from church on 
Sundays, and sought every convenient and 
proper opportunity to be with her during 
the week. Mr. Seymour observed this, 
and felt it to be his duty to notify Mary's 
uncle of the fact. The intelligence was 
not pleasing to the latter. He knew little 
more about the young man, than that he 
had been raised under the most corrupting 
and debasing influences, from which he had 
only been removed a short time. During 
that time he had, it is true, conducted him- 
self with great propriety ; but he felt that the 
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risk would be too great to peimit anything 
more than an ordinary intimacy to spring up 
between the young man and Mary. And 
be wrote to Mr. Seymour to this effect 

The cabinet-maker felt that he was in an 
unpleasant dilemma. The intercourse be- 
tween the young people wa3 so prudent, 
so open, and so free from an3rthing that 
gave him the smallest excuse for interfer- 
ing with them, that he could neither do nor 
say any thing on the subject. His wife, 
more shrewd than either he or the uncle, in 
matters of this kind, warned him, that he 
had better let them alone ; for if he at- 
tempted to interfere, he would be sure to fan 
eyen the smallest spark of lore into a flame. 

Several communications passed between 
Mr. Seymour and the uncle, which re- 
sulted in the determination of Mr. Arling- 
ton to remove his niece to the city, and 
take her into his own family. This was 
approved by the cabinet-maker. Both 
Mary and James heard of this decision 
with pain ; though both were ignorant of 
the cause which led to it. The natural 
consequence that followed the thought of 
separation, was a revelation to the heart of 
each, that a deeper interest was felt in the 
other, than had been supposed. They had 
not been lovers before ; or rather, had not 
known that they were interested in each 
other to any very great extent. Now, 
they not only acknowledged the fact to 
themselves, but mutually confessed it. 

On the afternoon of the last Sabbath 
Mary was to spend in Newark, James 
asked her to take a walk with him, and 
they went out together. They were 
moving along slowly, in the pleasant sub- 
urbs of the city, and had fallen into an 
earnest conversation, when all at once 
Mary started with an exclamation of pain- 
ful surprise. The eyes of the young man 
had been upon the ground, but he looked 
up quickly and saw, approaching, and 
close to them, a wretched-looking object, in 
the person of a miserable drunkard, with 
mean and soiled attire, who was staggering 
along, just able to maintain his balance. 
» Mary stood, like one petrified, while the 



debased creature approached. But he was 
too much intoxicated to know any one, 
and passed on ^thout seeming aware that 
he had attracted attention. After he had 
passed, Mary turned and looked after him 
for some moments, while the tears came 
into her eyes and fell over her cheeks. 

"Who is he?" asked James, whose 
liveliest interest was awakened. 

"My poor father!" murmured Mary, 
in a sad, quivering voice. 

James was silent. The sympathy he 
felt for Mary was too deep for expression. 

" Let us go home," he said, in a moment 
or two. And they walked back, together, 
nearly the whole way in silence. 

" Does your father live in Newark V^ 
James asked, before they reached home. 
"Sometimes," said Mary, in a choking voice. 

The young man said no more. But he 
resolved that he would learn, from those 
who could tell him, the history of Mary's 
family , and be also resolved, as he walked 
silently by the young girPs side, that he 
would devote every power he possessed to 
the reformation of her father. 

" To-morrow she leaves us," he said, to 
himself. " And to-morrow evening I will 
seek out this wretched man and reform him, 
if that be within the power of human action." 

That evening Mary spent alone in her 
own room, with a sad and sorrowful heart. 
And the next day, she left for the city, to 
go into the family of her uncle. Before 
going to his work in the morning, James 
sought an interview of a few moments. 

" Mary," he said, as they were about 
parting, speaking with great earnestness, 
" I will search out your father, and never 
cease my efforts, until I restore him to you and 
to his family, clothed and in his right mind." 

Mary did not, for she could not trust 
herself to, reply to this ; but the look of 
tender thankfulness that was in her tearful 
eyes, and upon her drooping countenance, 
gave the heart of young Latimer a new in- 
spiration ; and was an earnest of the high 
reward that awaited his success in what he 
had resolved to accomplish, if the thing 
were in the power of man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



What James Latimer proposed to do, he 
did not mention to any one, after he had 
briefly informed Mary of what was in his 
Blind. She left, according to previous ar- 
rangement, on Monday morning, and he 
went to work with soberer feelings than 
he had known for some time. His thoughts 
were, for most of the day, with the gentle 
prl whose influence upon him had been 
for good, ever since happier circumstances 
than his life had known, had brought them 
together in the same family. He could not 
have believed, but for this experience, that 
80 much that made his days pass pleasant- 
ly, had depended upon her. 

After tea, on that very evening, James, 
without mentioning to any one the purpose 
that was in his mind, went out and pro- 
ceeded to that part of the town where the 
largest number of low grog shops and eat- 
ing houses were situated. He entered the 
first that came in his way, and going up to 
the bar, behind which stood a man, waiting 
to mix his liquid poisons for the destruction 
of his fellow men, said — 

'* Doyou know a man named Arlington V 

" Don't I !" replied the man, facetiously. 

** Have you seen him to-day ?" 

** I guess so." 

" Was he here 1" 

"Yes." 

"At what timer' 

"About an hour ago, I reckon. What 
do you want with him 1" 

"I should like to find him." 

" He's a rum customer !" said the man, 
with a vulgar laugh. 

" Who's that T" asked a person, who was 
sitting in the bar-room, getting up and 
eoming forward. 

" Arlington," was replied. 

" Oh ! yes, Pretty much of a bruiser. 
Is he about in these parts again V^ 

" Yes 5 he's been loafing about Newark 
for several days," replied the mmseller. 



" He's been in several times to try and get * 
a dram without the money; but I know 
him of old, and have wet his whistle too 
often for nothing. Poor devil ! It's most 
time he died off*." 

James had been familiar, at one period, 
with such coarse, unfeeling allusions to 
poor, fallen and degraded men, by those 
who had a large share of the responsibility 
of their ruin ; but now the words of the 
rumseller fell with a painful shock upon 
his ears. He waited to hear no more, but 
turned away and left the groggery. Only 
a few doors off", he came to another sink of 
depravity and vice, into which he entered, 
and asked the same question. As he men- 
tioned the name of Arlington, a voice 
growled out from the corner of the room — 

" Who wants me, ha T' 

Latimer turned, and recognized the per- 
son he had seen reeling along the street on 
the day before. He had been lying upon a 
bench, and was getting up as the young 
man's eyes rested upon him. 

*' Who wants me, ha T" was repeated. 

" I do," replied James, going up to him. 

" You do ! Pray, who are you 1" 

" A friend, I hope." 

" Indeed ! Then if you are a friend, 
just treat for the sake of old acquaintance, 
rd treat you — upon my word I would — 
but, I pledge you my honor, I've not got a 
sixpence to bless myself with." 

And as the poor sot said this, he turned 
his vest pockets inside out in proof of his 
assertion. 

" Oh, never mind the treat now," replied 
James. " But come with me. I've some- 
thing very particular to say to you." 

" Say it here, then. It's a very good 
place. But do, for heaven's sake, call for 
a couple of glasses. We can go into a box 
all to ourselves, and have a comfortable 
time of it. That's a clever soul." 

And the poor creature looked imploringly 
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at James. The fact was, ke had not a 
eopper in his pocket, and as no grog-seller 
would give him either food or drink, he had 
neither eaten any thing nor taken a glass 
of liquor since morning. The consequence 
was, that he was almost mad from an in- 
satiate desire for the old stimulus. James 
saw that his hand, which in his earnest- 
oess he had placed upon his arm, was 
tremhling nervously. 

" ril tell you what I will do," the young 
man said, after reflecting a moment. 

" What will you do ?" 

" Have you eaten any thing to-day ?" 

«* No; not a mouthful. But I don't feel 
at all hungry." 

•* No matter if you don't. You must eat, 
or you will die. If you'll have a cup of 
strong coffee and a plate of hot oysters, I 
will order them for you." 

" Thank you, sir ! thank you, sir ! But 
never mind the coffee. Hot punch will do 
just as well, and better too." 

" No. You've had punches enough. 
I'll order coffee, if you say the word." 

" Very well. Let it be coffee then," re- 
plied the besotted creature, in a disappointed 
voice. 

James ordered coffee and oysters, and 
asked; at the same time, if there wasn't a 
room in which they could be alone, as he 
had something particular to say to Arling- 
ton. The bar-keeper showed them to a 
room up stairs, to which the coffee and 
oysters came in due time. It was not until 
both had disappeared, and the man's mind 
was in a calmer and more rational state, 
that James sought to make some impression 
upon him. 

" You feel better now, a great deal, I am 
sure," he said familiarly. 

" There's no doubt of that. But, young 
man, who are you ? and what do you want 
with me? I never saw you before," said 
Arlington, his face becoming serious. 

" Nor I you, till yesterday," said James. 

" Till yesterday ! Where did you see 
me yesterday 1" 

" Staggering along the street, too much 
intoxicated to see or heed any one." 



" Humph ! But who told yoa my 
name ^" 

" Your daughter Mary." 

The whole manner of Arlington instantly 
changed. He looked surprised, and there 
were evidences of the passage through lus 
mind of painful thoughts. 

" Did she see me ?" he asked, in a sub- 
dued voice. 

"I was walking with her, when you 
came suddenly reeling past. Ah, sir ! If 
you could have seen how she was struck 
down ! If you could have witnessed the 
darkening of her innocent face, as the 
shadow of your presence fell upon her, you 
would curse the cup of confusion, and 
throw it from you forever." 

An expression of anguish came over the 
countenance of Arlington, and his frame 
trembled violently, 

" Poor Mary !" pursued James. " It 
was like a heavy blow upon her heart I 
Ah, sir! How can you turn away from 
one who would love you with the fondness 
of such a child 1 How can you keep for- 
ever dark, the home that was once made 
bright by her presence ?" 

" Young man !" exclaimed Arlington, 
suddenly rising up. " Who are you, that 
comes to me with words like these ? What 
do you mean ? I will not suffer such lan- 
guage." 

"I am one who would save you from 
ruin," replied James, in a soothing voice. 
" It is for this that I have sought you out." 

" It is in vain, young man," said Arling- 
ton, resuming his seat. " I cannot reform." 

" Have you ever tried 1" asked James. 

" Tried ! Heaven knows how often I 
have tried," replied the man in a sad voice. 
'^ But it's no use. I have been a drinking 
man so long that I have lost all power ovei 
myself." 

"Oh no. You err there. I have seen 
men who were as far gone as you are, re- 
form and become perfectly sober." 

" I've tried, sir — I've tried ; but it's no 
use," objected Arlington. " If I thought 
there was any hope ^" 

" Hope I You have every thing to hope !* 
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said James in a cheerful voice. "Come 
witli me ; and I will show you that there 
18 hope." 

" Come where 1" 

"CcMne away from here. There is no 
hope for you in a place like this. You 
must hreathe a purer and better atmosphere, 
if you expect to get power over the dread- 
ful appetite that has cursed you and your 
&mily with a most direful curse." 

James arose, and moved towards the door 
as he thus spoke. Arlington felt a sphere 
of attraction towards the young man, and 
arising also, followed him down stairs and 
from the house. When in the street, James 
put his hand upon the arm of the man he 
was so earnestly seeking to rescue from the 
hands of the spoiler, while yet a remnant 
of the human form remained in his mind, 
and said — 

" A little way from here are some friends 
of mine, who have met to devise the ways 
and means of helping men like you to re- 
form themselves. Go with me." 

Arlington stopped short. 

" What is it V he asked. " A temper- 
ance meeting V^ 

"Yes." 

" I can't go there." 

" Why not ?" asked James. 

" I don't believe in these temperance re- 
forms." 

" Why don't you V 

" They're no good." 

"No good?" 

"No. They're just got up by the few 
to get money out of the many." 

" So the rumsellers say. But even if this 
were so, you had better pay a dollar or two 
a year to be made a sober man, than give 
to the rumseUer nearly every thing you can 
earn, in order to be made a miserable 
drunkard." 

" I never thought of that," said Arling- 
ton, a little staggered by such a knock- 
down argument. 

" But it is a very plain way of looking 
at the matter. And as for temperance so- 
cieties being got up for the purpose of put- 
ting money into the pockets of the few at 



the expense of the many — it is a base 
slander. Temperance societies really put 
money into the pockets of the many. The 
drinking man who unites himself with men 
banded together for their own good and the 
good of their fellows, saves money by it. ^^ 
At the end of a year, he is astonished at the 
result." 

"I don't think I would like to sign a 
pledge. I am afraid I would break it" 

" Never mind any thing about the pledge, 
man. Come with me to this temperance 
meeting, and see and hear for yourself." 

"I'd rather not." And Arlington held 
back. 

"No matter then. But walk on with 
me. I have a good many things to say to 
you." 

And they moved slowly along, young 
Latimer taking the direction of a temper- 
ance hall, and using all the means that 
presented themselves to his mind, in order 
to beget in Arlington a willingness to go to 
the meeting that was held on that night. 
Happily, his efforts proved successful, and 
the miserable effigy of humanity, whose 
race, had he continued longer to drink, 
was nearly run, went in with him, and sat 
down near the door. 

There happened to be a lecturer from 
another place there that evening — a man 
who had great power as a speaker to in- 
terest the common mind. His address, 
which was begun soon after Arlington 
came in, was mostly made up of narrations 
by experience of a deeply pathetic charac- 
ter. Some of the incidents he related came 
home to the mind of the poor drunkard 
with startling effect. In more than one 
picture, drawn with graphic power, he saw 
himself so plainly, that there were moments 
when he felt that he alone was meant. 

All the while, the eyes of James Latimer, 
who sat a little apart from him, were fixed 
upon him with anxious interest. He saw 
that the mind of Arlington was reached, 
and he felt his bosom glow with the hope^ 
of saving him. Particularly did the lerf 
turer dwell upon the power of the pledge 
— upon the strength given to the mind by 
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drunkards, who had fidlen almost 
aa low as a man could fall, had been re- 
diimad, and were now happily united with 
fteir fiunilies. In closing his address, he 
deacribed a case wonderfully similar to that 
of Arlington's ; and drew a sun*bright pic- 
ture of the family re-union that took place, 
aocrn after the husband and father signed 
llie pledge. Latimer saw that the father 
of Maxy was deeply moved by this. When 
t&e lecturer, after holding up a pledge, 
viged the poor drunkard to come forward 
and with the stroke of a pen emancipate 
biijl^telf from the power of evil, he saw 
Arlington move, as if urged by a strong 
inipalfe to go up and declare himself free. 
In a moment the young man was at his side. 



"Come!" lie said, in a gentle yet earnest 
voice. 

Arlington arose as if by instinct, and 
went forward with James by his side. A 
deep and solemn stillness pervaded the 
room. There were many present who 
knew the history of the repentant man, and 
those who did not, read a sad enough his- 
tory in his marred countenance and miser- 
able garments. 

With a trembling hand he took the pen, 
and subscribed the pledge that Latimer had 
taken hold of and held firmly to the table. 

" Thank God !" burst, involuntarily, from 
the lips, of the young man, as the 
dropped from the fingers of Arlington . 
many a piously-uttered "Amen," answered 
to the fervent ejaculation. 
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Although Mary Arlington was kindly 
received by her uncle and his family, the 
change made her feel unhappy; and she 
understood well that this was in conse- 
quence of her absence from James, and the 
prospect of seeing him but rarely, if at all, 
for tiie future. Th^ cause of her removal, 
at 80 short a notice, from Newark, she did 
not understand, and she had many conjec- 
tures on the subject But a suspicion of 
the real truth did not cross her mind. Her 
daily thought was of James, and she would 
lie awake at night for hours with his 
image in her mind. The separation of the 
young man and maiden, was the very way 
to render permanent any impressions which 
their hearts might have received, and this 
the uncle ought to have known, and would 
haye known, if he had given the subject 
proper reflection. 

Mary had been in New Tork for nearly 
a ireek, when her uncle brought her a 



letter. Mr. Arlington had not broken the 
seal, altl^ough he had debated for some 
hours the propriety of doing so; as the 
post mark was Newark, he more than sus- 
pected the writer of it to be young Latimer. 
When Mary received the letter, her uncle 
noticed that her face suddenly lightened 
up. She retired with it to her chamber im- 
mediately. 

The young girl had been away only a 
few minutes, when she came bounding 
back into the room where her uncle and 
aunt were sitting, with the open letter in 
her hand, and tears of irrepressible joy 
upon her cheeks. 

" Read that ! read that !" she exclaimed, 
thrusting the letter towards her uncle and 
then sinking 4own by her aunt, and hiding 
her weeping face in her lap. Mr. Arlington 
read aloud : — 

" DsAJi Mart : — ^I have done as I pro* 
mised to do. On the evening of the very 
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day you left, I went out in eearch of your 
ihtner, and happily found him. He was 
exhausted from want of food, and the ab- 
sence, through lack of money to obtain it, 
of his accustomed stimulus. I bought him 
a good supper, and the hot coffee warmed 
and sustained him better than liquor. 
Then, through earnest persuasion, I got 
him to our Monday night meeting, where 
he signed the pledge^ and he is now, thank 
Heaven, in his right mind. Mr. Seymour 
has been very kind to him. He gave him 
clothes, took him into his house, and, al- 
though not really in want of another 
journeyman, gave him work in the shop. 
I told your father that I was going to write 
to you. He sends his love to you, and to 
your uncle and aunt j and hopes you will 
forgive him for all the wretchedness you 
have suffered on his account. He says he 
wishes that you were only here. And I 
am sure I do. I am certain your presence 
would be a great help to your father. 
Ask your uncle if he does not think so. 

"And now good by, Mary. I will hope 
to see you soon. 

"James Latimer." 

The voice of Mr. Arlington failed 
several times as he read this gladdening 
letter ; and when he had finished it, he got 
up and walked about the room for some 
moments, struggling to keep down his feel- 
ings. When he had regained his self- 
possession, he went to his niece and raising 
her up from where she was lying with her 
face still buried in the lap of her aunt, 
kissed her tenderly, and said — 

"Yes, dear, James is right. You had 
better go back. Your presence will be 
everything to your father. Can you get 
ready to return in the afternoon's boat V 

" I am ready to go at a moment's notice," 
replied Mary, in a quick voice. 

Then, as if conscious that there was, in 
her manner, a too evident wish to leave the 
family of her uncle and aunt, she added — 

" Not that I do not feel your kindness 3 
but ought I to be away from my father 
now 1" 

"No, Mary, not for a day. He needs 
all the sustaining power we can give him." 

After Mr. Arlington signea the pledge, 
James Latimer managed to keep near him 
all the while. When work was done in 
the evening, he would devise some means 



of interesting him, and he found thei 
way to do so, was to read aloud temple 
ance stories, or the doings of temperance 
men as recorded in the newspapers devottid 
to the cause. Often would the unhappy 
man, in whose bosom conscience was doing 
its reforming work, weep over the recital 
of incidents so like those that had occurred 
in his own life, that he could hardly per- 
suade himself that he was not pointed at in 
the story. 

James had come home from his work, in 
company with Mr. Arlington, on the day 
after he wrote to Mary, and they were 
sitting together and talking, when ^e 
door was suddenly thrown open, and in 
bounded the very one of whom they were 
just speaking. 

" Mary !" exclaimed both Mr. Arlington 
and James at the same instant. 

In a moment the happy girl was in her 
father's arms. James, with an instinctive 
feeling of delicacy, withdrew and left them 
alone. 

It was soon understood in the house that 
Mary had come back to remain, and it was 
pleasant news to all. Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour could not have given their own 
child a more cordial welcome home. And 
as for James Latimer, his efforts to conceal 
his delight were so poorly successful that 
his true feelings were hidden from no one. 

The mother of Mary Arlington had been 
compelled, three years before, to go home 
to her friends in New-Brunswick, where 
she was now residing. Two young chil- 
dren were with her. She had borne want, 
neglect, ill-treatment, and all manner of 
privation, until health and spirits failed, 
and she was taken away from her brutal- 
ized and unfeeling husband, almost by 
force. Since that time, he often came 
where she was, saddening her heart with 
his presence. Sometimes he came only to 
vent upon her his drunken abuse, and 
sometimes to get money from her to gratify 
his insatiate appetite. 

Two months from the time of his refor- 
mation, of which fact no word had reached 
the ears of Mrs. Arlington, for it had hi^eii 
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purposely concealed from her, the dejected 
wife and mother was sitting with her 
youngest child, a boy five years old, on 
her lap, and a daughter ten years old, 
standing by her chair and leaning against 
her, when a well dressed man opened the 
door and stepped in. Several 'moments 
passed, and still Mrs. Arlington looked 
earnestly at him, but without speaking. 

" Don't you know me, Mary !" 

The voice swept all doubt away, and 
"With a cry of joy the wife sprung forward 
and threw herself into the arms of her bus* 
band. 

"Dear Mary!" said Arlington, disen- 
gaging himself from the clinging embrace 
of his wife, and kissed first one child and 
then the other. "All is well. Two 
months have passed since I signed the 
pledge, and I have been at work for Mr. 
Seymour ever since." 

" Heavenly Father ! I thank thee I" mur- 
mured the wife, with clasped hands and 
eyes turned tearfully upward. By this 
time, the children were in his arms. 

" Yes, to Him be the praise, Mary ; for 
it was His hand that digged me out of the 
deep pit," replied Arlington. 

" And Mary," said his wife, recovering 
herself, and looking with a glad smile into 
her husband's sober face, " is she at Mr. 
Seymour's ?" 

"Yes. And I have been living in the 
house ever since I signed the pledge." 

" And it is two months since this happy 
change took place, and I did not know it ! 
Why have you concealed it so long ?" 

" That neither doubt nor fear might ac- 
company its announcement. Two months 
of sobriety and industry have confirmed my 
good resolutions, and given me internal 
strength. I am not temperate now, be- 
cause I have taken the pledge, but because 
I feel intemperance to be an evil, and shun 
it as a sin against God." 

"And Grod will give strength in your 
weakness, if you ever look to him." 

" I feel that he will. But, Mary, I have 
come to bring you still further good news. 
My brother has furnished me a little house 



in Newark; I have fifty dollars already 
laid by from my earnings, to begin with, 
and only wait for you to join me once 
more, and in a happy, temperance home ! 
Mary took possession this mopning, and is 
now waiting to receive you. In two 
hours the train of cars will be along. Can 
you be ready to go down by them ?" 

" Oh yes !" returned the wife. " I will 
be ready." 

A little while after, she asked, in a 
changed voice, while a shade of sadness 
passed over her face — 

" Have you heard anything of John ?-" 

Arlington shook his head. 

" I wonder where he can be. I think of 
him every day, almost every hour." 

"Heaven only knows. But, if there 
was hope for me, Mary, there is hope for 
him. I trust in God that he will yet be 
reclaimed. My next work must be to find 
him, and use every means to get him to 
take the pledge. It is the only hope for 
him." 

In the mean time, the happy daughter, 
who had taken possession of their new 
home, was busy with many preparations 
for the reception of her mother, whom she 
had not seen for more than a year. As the 
time for the cars to arrive, drew near, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour came over to join in the 
happy welcome ; and James, feeling an 
equal interest, and privileged, now, from 
his agen<jy in the reformation of Mr. 
Arlington, to show what he felt, left his 
work, and putting on his best suit, came 
also. 

The little parlor where they all assem- 
bled, was neatly and comfortably, though 
plainly furnished, with a mahogany table, 
half a dozen chairs, and a good carpet. 
There were no pictures upon the wall; 
but conspicuous above the mantel hung the 
all potent pledge, which Arlington had 
handsomely framed with his own hand, 
and hung full in view that it might be to 
him a daily remembrance. 

Sooner by a quarter of an hour than they 
had been expected — for the very locomo- 
tive seemed to have been inspired by its 
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h»ffY ImnLen— Arlington and his hmify 
arrived. 

' To describe, adequately, the joy of that 
.'fiunily re-union, were impossible. The 
mother rushed, weeping, into her daugh- 
tax's arms, and they stood locked in a close 
embrace for many minutes. Then Willy 
and Jane received the caresses and listened 
to the glad words of their hapyy sister. 
All was, for a time, sweet confusion, in 
' which hearts overilowed without restraint ; 
and then a deep peace succeeded. Mr. 
aad Mrs. Seymour now uttered their heart- 



warm congratulations ; and James was pre- 
sented to the mother of Mary as the active 

instrument by whom this great good had 
been wrought. Mrs. Arlington took the 
young man's hands in hers, and holding 
them.tightly, prayed, audibly, that the bless- 
ing of Heaven might rest upon his head. 

How sweet a reward for a good deed ! 
The heart. of James Latimer bounded with 
a feeling of intense delight. All present 
were softened into tears. 

There have been few family re-unions, 
fraught with such joy as this. 
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There was no impediment, now, in the 
way of James keeping company with Mary 
Arlington, who remained with her mother. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlington always welcomed 
him to their house with the utmost cor- 
diality, and Mary never looked coldly upon 
him. 

Time wore on. Months flowed into 
months, and still the reformed man went 
daily to work, and came back to his family 
pX evening, cheerful and contented, bring- 
ing light into his dwelling whenever he 
appeared. Association with those who had 
the good cause deeply at heart, removed 
.him from all temptation. There was no 
one to put a block of stumbling in his way 
— ^no one to draw him aside by any allure- 
.ment. And at home, all was so happy, 
•that the bare thought of any act of his by 
• which sorrow and distress should again 
cross his threshold, made him shudder. 

But, notwithstanding the blessings which 
this re-united family enjoyed and thank- 
fully acknowledged, there still existed a 
cwise of grief. John, the ddost son, had, 
like his father, fallen a victim to the great 
Moloch — strong drink; and after leading, 



for some years, a dissolute life, had gone 
off, and they had not heard from him for a 
long time. The father believed him dead, . 
but the mother clung to the hope that be 
was yet alive. John was in his twenty- 
third year when he went away, and he had 
been gone for over two year& 

"If we could only hear something of 
John," Mrs. Arlington said so often in the 
hearing of James Latimer, who was a con- 
stant visiter of the house, that the young 
man determined to make such efforts as 
were in his power to find the absent one. 
He, accordingly, obtained the names of 
leading and active temperance men in all 
the principal cities, and wrote, earnestly 
desiring them to ascertain, if possible, whe- 
ther the person he described was in their 
neighborhood. To these communications, 
he received many answers, but none of 
them satisfactory. He did not mention to 
any one what he was doing, not even to 
Mary. To raise hopes, that might be all 
in vain, he knew would he worse than to 
leave aU as it was. But he did not relax 
his efforts. To more distant cities he sent 
off his letters of inquiry, and patiently 
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waited for answers. Many replies were 
leceiyed, but none brought the desired in- 
telligence. 

This went on, until James attained his 
twenty-first year, having served his master 
faithfully, and obtained, in the short time 
he had to learn his trade, very fair skill as 
a workman. Mr. Seymour retained him 
as a joume3mian at good wages. 

<Soon after this, Latimer applied, formally, 
to Mr. Arlington, still a sober man and 
now an active promoter of the temperance 
cause, for the hand of his daughter. 

"If her heart is with you, my young 
friend," replied the father, " you have my 
fullest sanction. I owe you almost every 
thing,, and make this return with gladness. 
I need not tell you how good a girl Mary 
is. You know all her excellencies. May 
heaven smile upon your love !" 

There was now a smooth sea for the 
bark of their love to sail upon, and favor- 
ing airs were ready to waft it over the 
glassy waters. But Latimer had resolved 
not to ask for the consummation of their 
love in marriage, until all hope of finding 
and reclaiming the lost brother was at an 
end. Nearly a year went by after he had 
attained his majority, and still no word had 
come from the wandering member of the 
re-united family^ and James was about 
adopting the opinion of Mr. Arlington that 
he was dead, when a letter reached him 
from a temperance lecturer in Pittsburg, to 
whom he had written. It was as follows: 

*• My Dear Sir : I have learned that a 
person by the name of Arlington, who 
answers, in most respects, your description, 
spent the last winter and spring in this 
place, working in a coach factory. But he 
indulged in drinking so freely, that he was 
discharged a month or two ago, and left 
here in a flat boat for some place down the 
river. No doubt he is in some of the 
towns between this and the mouth of the 
Ohio. 

Respectfully yours, ." 

With this letter Latimer went over to see 
the uncle of Mary, and to him declared his 
determination to go out West and search 
out and seek to reclaim the young man. 

" I have two hundred dollars laid by," 



he said, "and that will bear my ex- 
penses." 

A proposition that evinced such generous 
and noble self-devotion, touched the heart 
of Mr. Arlington, and he instantly replied — 

" If you are ready to give your time, 
James, I am ready to bear every dollar of 
the expense. Let what you have lain by 
remain untouched. Providence has blessed 
my industry with a good return, and if I 
can use any part of whei he has given me 
in saving a soul for his kingdom, it is my 
duty to do so. Have you mentioned this 
to my brother 1" 

" No. I wish to create no false hopes." 

" Nor to Mary V 

" No. When I bring home the reclaimed 
son and brother, it will be time enough." 

" What excuse will you make for going 



away 



i« 



" I have not settled that ; it is the small- 
est thing to be considered now. Even if 
my excuse is not at first deemed a good 
one, it will be differently estimated in the 
end." 

" True." 

" I must start at a very early day. No 
time is to be lost. In the downward course 
of a drunkard, there is no telling how soon 
the end may come." 

" Go, noble-hearted young man !" replied 
Mr. Arlington with warmth, " and He who 
has filled your heart with so generous an 
enthusiasm in a good cause, will give your 
efforts, I feel an assurance in my heart, the 
most perfect success." 

In a week James Latimer started for 
Philadelphia, whence he intended proceed- 
ing direct to Pittsburg. He failed in satis- 
fying any one of his friends in Newark in 
regard to the journey he waa about taking. 
Mr. Seymour looked very grave about it ; 
Mr. Arlington said nothing, but was sober; 
and Mary parted from him with a sad, 
tearful, and half-rebuking face. All thia 
was painful to James, but he was self-sus- 
tained in a good purpose, and left, express- 
ing a hope to be with them all again in a 
very short time. 

In Pittsburg, Latimer found the shop at 
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irbkh the Inrotlier of Mary had woriced, 
and ftom inqmries amohg tiie jonrheymen 
who had been most £uniliar witii him, fully 
tatiafied himself in regard to his identity. 
He also learned, that when the young man 
left he had declared his intention of going 
to Cincinnati. 

^ On the day following his arrival at Pitts- 
burg, James left in a down-river boat, and 
at every town where they stopped, im- 
proved the short period the boat remained 
at the landing, in making inquiries from 
tiioee likely to know, touching the object 
of his search. But no one could impart 
any infonnation. 

At length Latimer found himself in the 
Queen City of the West. But he had no 
eye to admire any thing he saw ; he stopped 
to look at nothing with wondering interest. 
In half an hour after the boat touched the 
wharf^ he was abroad in the city, on his 
errand of mercy. 

As young Arlington had learned the 
trade of a coach-maker, James went, first, 
to every establishment of this character in 
the place to make inquiries for him. But 
the search was fruitless. He then spent 
two days among the grog-shop keepers and 
boatmen, but with no better success. He 
was about relinquishing his e£forts to find 
the one he sought in Cincinnati, when a 
man in one of the liquor stores at which he 
had called, hearing him mention the name 
of Arlington, said — 

" Who ? Jack Arlington do you mean V^ 

" Yes," replied Latimer. " Do you know 
where he is ?" 

" He's in rather a hot place by this time, 
I should think.'' 

** Why do you say that ?" anxiously in- 
quired Latimer. 

" I saw him in Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
three weeks ago. But as Yellow Jack had 
hold of him, I rather think it's all day with 
him now." 

*^ Yellow Jack!" said Latimer inquiringp- 
ly. He did not understand the term. 

*< Yellow liBver," replied the man; ''and 
the way it was taking hold of him was a 
caution to sinners. When I left him, I 



wonldnU have given the taap of my fingiT 
for his life.** 

But notwithstanding the slender hope 
this information gave to Latimer, he made 
particular inquiries of the man where he 
had seen John Arlington, and took passage 
in the next boat that started for Louisville. 
At this place he found only one boat up for 
Natchez, and that was advertised to go in 
the afternoon. At five o'dock, the time 
mentioned in the advertisement, Latimer 
went on board, and waited impatiently ion 
the boat to start, but waited in vain. To- 
wards sundown he received informatioa 
that she would not leave the landing unti) 
the next morning. Vexed and disappoint- 
ed, he left the boat and walked up into the 
town. As he was strolling along Main* 
street, he passed a man in whose appear- 
ance there was something that particularihf - 
arrested his attention, but why, he could , 
not tell. Involuntarily, he turned and 
looked after him. The man was miserably 
cladi and walked, either from weakness or 
intoxication, with an unsteady gait. After 
standing and gazing at him for a short time, * 
Latimer moved along in the direction the 
man was going, and followed him until he 
saw him enter one of the many drinking 
dens that lined a cross street, near the 
river. Passing on, he walked as far down 
as Water-street, still thinking of the maa. 
There he stood and looked back toward the 
house into which he had disappeared. 

After thinking awhile, Latimer made up 
his mind, he hardly knew why, to see 
more of this miserable creature, and, ac- 
cordingly, walked back and entered the 
drinking house. He found about half a 
dozen persons, in a small room, with a low 
ceiling, the atmosphere of which was 
scarcely respirable, so loaded down was it 
with tobacco smoke and the fumes of 
liquors. The person who had attracted 
his attention, he found seated at a table, 
playing cards with a man whose i^tpeai^ 
ance was little better than his own. The 
amount of the stake was a quarter oi ta 
dollar. Latimer took up a newspaper, and 
sat down under the pretence of leadhig^ 
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but, really, that he mi^ht obsenre the man 
urithout drawing attention to himself. The 
eame progressed in silence, yet with evi- 
dent eagerness on the part of both to win. 
The hands of the one in whom Latimer felt 
interested, trembled as he played his cards, 
and he leaned heavily, for most of the time, 
as he sat at the table, evidently for the 
support it gave him. 

It was tne countenance of this person 
that most interested Latimer. The more 
earnestly he looked at him, the more cer- 
tain was he that he had seen him before, 
but he searched his memory in vain for the 
time and the place. 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon him. 
It was the brother of Mary. It was the 
object of hie search ! He saw the likeness 
between him and his sister as clear as a 
sunbeam. Just as he had made this dis- 
covery, the game terminated, and the man 
with whom he had been playing, exclaimed 
angrily — 

" Jack Arlington ! vou cheated me !" 

A bitter oath fell from the thin, quiver- 
ing lips of Arlington, as he drew back his 
fist and made a pass at his opponent. But 
the latter stepped nimbly aside, and let him 
stagger forward and fall heavily on the 
floor. Before Arlington could recover him- 
self, the man drew back his foot and was 
about kicking him brutally in the face; 
but Latimer sprang forward in time to pre- 
vent this cruelty oy grasping him tightly 
and drawing him back with a sudden jerk. 
The man endeavored to free himself by 
violent struggles, swearing dreadfullv as he 
did so ; but he was in powerful hands, that 
held him as securely as if he had been 
bound with cords. 

As soon as the prostrate man had re- 
gained his feet, Latimer released his adver- 
sary, saying to him in a kind voice as he 
did so — 

•'Forgive me, sir; but I could not see 
you injure one in whom I have a deep in- 
terest." 

This was interrupted by a volley of oaths 
and threats. But the man had felt the 
strength that lay in the young stranger's 
arm, and did not care to come into personal 
collision with him. 

'* And who are you, pray V said Arling- 
ton, a little surprised at the interference, 
and still more so at an expression of in- 
terest in him. There were four or five 
boxes, as they were called, in the room, to 
which persons retired to cat or drink. 
Latimer glanced to one of these in which a 
candle was burning, and said, as h& nodded 
towards it — 

♦* Come aside with me, and I will tell you." 

Arlington followed him, and they sat I 



down together, on opposite sides of a sinadl 
table, each looking intently into the other's 
face. There was that in the appearance 
and manner of Latimer that filled the com- 
pany with something like respect, and 
though they still kept their eyes upon him, 
anxiously, as he retired with Arlington, no 
one came near or attempted to interfere 
with him in any way. 

" You ask who I am 1" said James, a^ 
soon as they were thus alone. 

" I do. But, before you answer me, let 
me thank you for having saved a sick man, 
who is almost as weak as a child, from 
brutal violence. And now, let me inquire 
who you are, and why you feel any inter- 
est in a poor wretch like me, who does no 
good for himself nor any one else ?" 

"Your name is John Arlington, is it 
not ?" asked Latimer. 

" It is." 

" You are from the East V 

" Yes." 

" Yon have friends living there V 

" I presume so. But I left home some 
years ago, and have heard nothing from 
there since." 

" Why have you not written home ?" 

" Because I could write no good of my- 
self. My poor mother had trouble enough 
close at hand, without having any sent to 
her from a distance. But she may be dead 
now." 

*' No, she is not dead. I saw her only a 
short time ago." 

" My mother !" exclaimed the young 
man suddenly, much agitated, and leaning 
over towards Latimer. 

" Yes." 

" My mother ! And was she well ?" 

"Yes, and happy, but for the thought 
of her wandering son." 

" Happy ! How can she be happy 1 Is 

not my father ." The young man 

paused and set his teeth firmly together. 

" Two years ago your father signed the 
pledge, and, since then, has been indus- 
trious, provident and kind. But for your 
absence and errors, your mother's heart 
would be happy." 

" Signed the pledge ? Oh no ! That is 
too good news." And the young man 
shook his head doubtingly. 

" It is true," replied Latimer, firmly. " I 
saw him sign it, and have since worked 
in the same shop with him, for two 
years." 

" Where 1" 

" In Newark." 

<^Is my mother in Newark?" asked Ar- 
lington, m a low voice. 

"Yesr And your sister Mary is with 
her." 
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" And my younger brother and sister T" 

" They are at home also." 

*' And I only am a wanderer and an out- 
cast. Oh ! if I only were at home again, 
and in such a pleasant place as home must 
now be, I am sure I would be a better man. 
But that is impossible. I have not the 
means of going back ; and if I had, I would 
not sadden my poor mother's heart with so 
miserable a spectacle as I present. She 
thinGks me dead, no doubt. Let her remain 
in ignorance." 

" No — no. She believes you still alive, 
and mourns ^our absence and wrong doings 
with unavailing sorrow. Hundreds of 
times have I heard her say, ^ Oh ! if John 
were only with us, and a sober man, my 
ei^would be full.' " 

The young man tried to make some 
answer, but his voice choked, and he sat, 
silently struggling to repress his feelings. 

"For her sake," continued Latimer, 
" make one more resolute effort to lead a 
new life. To-morrow I will leave for the 
East. If you will go with me, I will bear 
all your expenses. Let me not go home to 
Newark with only sad tidings for your 
mother's heart, lather, let me present you 
to her as the returned prodigal. What do 
you say 1 This may oe the last appesd 
Ciod will ever make to you. Do not dis- 
regard it. The way is plain before you — 
plain even to the home where your eager 
mother is waiting to receive you. Do not 
let her wait in vain." 

The young man looked fixedly into the 
face of Latimer. There was a wild struggle 
g;oing on in his mind. 

" Sut one thing holds me back," he said, 
in a voice of sadness. 

"What is that 1" 

"The fear that, after making glad my 
mother's heart, this cursed thirst for liquor, 
which has for so many years held me in a 
dreadful bondage, will again overmaster 
me. Better that no hope should fill her 
heart, than that her joy should be turned 
into sorrow. I fear, sir, that it is vain for 
me to attempt a new life. Let me go on as 
I am. In a little while it will allbe over." 

" Vain for you to attempt a new life !" 
replied Latimer, with enthusiasm. " It is 



never too late to make this attempt. I 
have seen hundreds, who had fallen lower 
than you are now, who have renounced at 
once and forever the cup of confusion. 
Look at your own father. Is your case 
more hopeless than was his? No, it is 
not, as I well know ; for I sought him out, 
as I have now sought you out ; and I found 
him so low, that life would not have re- 
mained had he sunk much lower. From 
the hour I met him, up to this day, now 
two years, not a drop of poison to soul and 
body has passed his lips ; nor does he have 
the least desire to taste the accursed thing 
that wrought such ruin to his hopes and 
happiness. John, the same means of res- 
cue that saved him are at hand. Will yon 
not avail of them ? Will you not clutch 
them eafferly 1" 

" Yes 1" replied the £allen man, speakine 
with a strong impulse. " But what am I 
to do r» 

" Do as your father did. Sign this docu- 
ment of freedom — this charter of liberty." 

And Latimer drew from his pocket a 
pledge and held it up before the penitent 
son and brother. 

" It is all-powerful !" he continued. " It 
saved me — it saved your father — it has saved 
thousands and hundreds of thousands — and 
it will save you, for though it imparts 
strength to all, it loses none of its blessed 
virtue. Sign it !" 

And he laid it on the table before the 
young man, and drawing a pencil from his 
pocket placed it in his fingers. 

Arlington did not hesitate, but clutched 
eagerly the pencil, and dashed, rather than 
wrot« his signature to the pledge. 

"Free! Thank God!" exclaimed Latimer 
so loud and joyously, that all the inmates 
of the polluted den, attracted by his words 
and manner, came pressing up to the box 
where he sat. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment, he eloquently exhorted all present 
to do as Arlington had done*, and so effec- 
tive were his words, that three poor, fallen 
men subscribed their names to the pledge, 
and no one present let a word of ridicule or 
disapproval pass his lips. Even there, the 
sphere of good was, for the time, powerful 
enough to nold evil in abeyance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Thx sudden departure of James Latimer, 
for which no satisfactory explanation was 
given, caused Mary, notwithstanding her 
confidence in h^ lover, to feel sober. He 
had said that he* was goin^ on an errand of 
mercy ; but why should the particular ob- 
ject m view be concealed from her 7 This 
she could not keep from thinking. And the 
fact, too, that he had studiously concealed 
from her and from every one else the proba- 
ble extent of his journey and time of ab- 
sence, troubled her mind whenever she 
thought of it. 

One, two, three weeks passed, and not one 
word of intelligence came from the absent 
one. 

" It is strange !" said the father of Mary. 

" It is strange !" said the mother. 

" It is strange !" thought Mary ; and the 
pensive maiden would he awake for hours 
at niffht seeking, anxiously, in her own 
thougnts for an explanation of her lover's 
smguiar and prolonged absence, but in vain. 
• Still her confidence in him was unimpaired. 
She believed, as he had said, that his 
errand, whatever it might be, was one of 
mercy. 

It was Saturday nieht, and Mr. Arlington 
had come home from his work, bringing his 
week's wages and placing the money, as 
usual, in the hands of his wife, who was a 
good economist, and always managed to 
keep expenses considerably within the limit 
of income. 

After tea the family gathered in the little 
parlor, and the father read aloud while Mary 
and her mother sat sewing at a little work- 
table. While thus engaged, the whistle of 
the approaching steam-car was heard ; and 
Mr. Arlington laid down his book and lis- 
tened. Since the departure of James, every 
member of this family had felt a new inter- 
est in the daily trains of passenger-cars that 
went sweeping through their town, and 
would pause, almost involuntarily, when 
the noise of wheels, or the shrill sound of 
escaping steam disturbed the quiet air. 

" I wish that boy was home again," said 
Mr. Arlington, as he sat listening to the 
thrilling scream of the whistle. 

"And so do I," answered Mrs. Arlington 
in a concerned voice. *' What could have 
taken him away '?" 

*' Heaven only knows," said Mary. "It 
is now three weeks since he went away, 
and not one word, to tell us that he is even 
alive, has come." 

" Perhaps he will be home to-night," said 
the mother of Mary. " I have felt, all day. 



as if I should see him enter the door in the 
next moment.'* 

And Mary had experienced similar feel- 
ings, but she did not say so. Her voice 
would have trembled too much. 

" Let him come when he will, and my 
word for it, he brings a good account of him- 
self," said Mr. Arhnjgton, confidently. 

There was thankfulness in the eyes of 
Mary, as she looked her response to these 
words. 

" I wish he were home to-night,-' remark- 
ed Mrs. Arlington. " I feel as if I could 
not bear the suspense of his absence any 
longer, without being unhappy. And some- 
thing says to me, that he will be home j 
that he is in the cars that have just arrived. 
Do you know that I have been thinking of 
John all day, and that I have had the same 
feeling in regard to him '? If they should 
come home together !" 

"Don't think that way, mother," said Mr. 
Arlington ; " you will only be fated to dis- 
appointment. John, I am sure, has found 
a grave long and long ago." 

"And who knows," exclaimed Mary, who 
had not listened to her father's reply, clap- 
ping her hands together as the thougnt 
flashed through her mind — " but that James 
went in search of brother John !" 

Mr. Arlington snook his head doubting- 
ly ; but a flush passed over the face of Mrs. 
Arlington, and a light flashed in her eyes. 

"It may be so,'' replied the latter, in a 
trembling voice. 

" He has been receiving a good many let- 
ters from all parts of the country for some 
time," said Mr. Arlington, " as we know. 
But never has he spoken to any one of their 
tenor. He has also written and sent a good 
many away." 

" It must be !" broke in Mary, spea^in 
with confidence and enthusiasm. "Oh! 
they should both return to night !" 

" Don't — don't conjure up hopes so falla- 
cious, to die, as they must, in disappoint- 
ment, and render the return of James, when 
it does take place, less happy for all than it 
would otherwise be !" 

And even while the father was speaking, 
the sound of rapidly-approaching feet was 
heard. The door flew open as the last word 
fell from his lips, and in rushed the absent 
ones. Oh ! what a happy meeting ! What 
tears j what words of joy : what moments 
of speechless thankfulness followed the first 
glad welcoming ! The son and brother was 
restored ; the lover and friend had come back ! 
And the fullness of joy was in every heart. 
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THE PLEDGE. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



But little more remains to be told. The 
pledge has done its work. How well, we 
need not here repeat. 

After John Arlington had signed the 
pledge, James Latimer went with nim to a 
store, and procured a full suit of clothing. 
The trunk of the latter was then removed 
from the boat that was to sail down the river 
in the morning, to one that was to leave, on 
the next day, for Pittsburg; and to this 
boat the two young men repaired, and spent 
half the night in conversation upon past 
misdeeds, and future hopes of a better and 
happier life. 

As swiftly as rushing steamboat and hur- 
rying car could bear them homeward, did 
tncy pursue their journey, and arrived un- 
announced, formally, but not unannounced, 
as has been seen, by the hearts^ true instincts. 

With what a gushing thankfulness did 
Mary pour out her feelings to James, when 
they were first alone, after his return. 

" You gave me my father," she said, with 
the glad tears springing to her eyes. " You 
restored to us our home ; and now you have 
brought back my wandering brother, whom 
we all mourned as lost. I can never repay 
you for all this — never, never !" 

"You can more than repay me," said 
James, kissing her lips fondly. — " And you 
will. Name an early day for our union ; 
no hindrance now remains. Your brother's 
absence weighed heavily upon you all. 
The thought that he was a wanderer and an 
outcast, would have marred the joy of our 
wedding-day, and I resolved, long ago, that 
our pledge of love should not be made at 
the adtar, while I had a reasonable hope of 
finding and reclaiming your brother. No 
impediment, therefore, now remains. So, 
Mary dear, name, as I have just said, an 
early day." 

" How early ?" and the happy girl smiled. 
" Six months from now ?" 

" Six months ! Six weeks will be a long 
time. It must be earlier than that, Mary. 
And why not ? What impediment is there ? 
Why may not the union to which we have 
looked so long, be the crowning joy of this 
blessed time. If you do not say *no,' there 
will be nothing to hinder the happy consum- 
mation." 

The face of Mary, covered with blushes, 
was turned partly away. 

" Do you sajr no *?" The ardent lover 
pressed for a decision. 

" Let it be as my father and mother think 
best," murmured the happy maiden. 

" I know they will be on my side," joy- 



ously fell from the lips of James, as he drew 
the sweet girl towards him and almost 
smothered her with kisses. 

And he was right. It was only for him 
to express a wish for Mr. and Mrs. Arling- 
ton to approve. Space suflSicient to give 
timely notice to Mary's uncle in the city 
was permitted only to elapse before the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed in the pres- 
ence of the re-united family, and a few in- 
timate friends. 

" To you, excellent youn^ man !" said the 
uncle of Mary to James Latimer, as they all 
sat together that evening, " we owe a debt 
of gratitude that can never be paid. May 
you be as happy as you deserve to be ; ai ' 
I know you will be." 

"Not to me," quickly replied James, "but 
to you is the debt owed of which you speak ; 
and I, with the rest, am an equal debtor. 
Had you not reached forth your hand, and 
saved me when there was no one to care 
whether my life were evil or good, I would 
have been now, in all human probability, if 
alive, a miserable outcast. Ah, sir ! there 
are times when my heart burns with a grati- 
tude that I cannot express; and when I 
think of you with feelings of unutterable 
thankfulness. It is to you — to you, that 
all the happiness we feel this evening must 
be ascrib€Ki !" 

" No, not to me, but to the pledee," re- 
plied the uncle of Mary. "I only pre- 
sented the pledge; and that sustained you." 

" And not to the pledge," said the minis- 
ter who had performed the nuptial rite, 
" must we really ascribe the good that has 
been done, but to God. Were he not pre- 
sent in every good resolution — ^the inspirer 
and sustainer thereof — no pledge could be 
kept. To God, therefore, let us ascribe the 
praise. We are humble instruments in his 
hands, and for every good act we perform, 
he rewards us amply. In the present in- 
stance, how great has been the reward !" 

"Unspeakably great it roust be !" said the 
father of Mary. " I can realize, in some 
sense, the happiness that must fill the heart 
of at least one who is here this evening, 
while he looks around and sees such a har- 
vest as the crowning glory of his labor. 
May God bless him as he deserves, for it is 
not in the power of man adequately to re- 
ward him !" 

A low but fervent " Amen" fell audibly 
from every lip. 

We have no more to add. The " Bottle" 
has done its work and so has the "Pledge." 
But, what different work I 
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